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GENDER  SOCIALIZATION  AND  PERCEPTIONS  OF  FAMILY  FUNCTIONING 


differences  in  ideal  levels  of  family  adaptability.  However,  the  gender  effect 
varied  by  educational  level.  There  were  no  significant  gender  differences  by 
marital  configuration  on  perceived  and  ideal  levels  of  family  cohesion.  There 
was  a significant  difference  in  marital  configurations  means  on  ideal  levels  of 
family  cohesion.  However,  when  controlling  for  educational  levels,  the 
marital  configuration  significance  could  no  longer  be  found.  This  finding 
indicated  that  the  variable  of  educational  level  by  marital  configuration  was 
able  to  predict  ideal  family  cohesion.  There  were  no  significant  gender 
differences  by  marital  configuration  on  perceived  and  ideal  levels  of  family 
adaptability. 

it  was  concluded  that  gender  in  interaction  with  education  level  had  a 
higher  incidence  of  predicting  ideal  score  family  adaptability.  Also, 
educational  level  was  a confounding  variable  when  measuring  the  effects  of 
marital  configuration  upon  ideal  family  cohesion.  This  study  highlighted  the 
effects  of  level  of  education  on  perceptions  of  family  functioning. 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


recognition  they  earn  comes  from  their  work  as  caregivers  and  relationship 
maintenance  providers  inside  the  home  (Burck  & Speed,  1995;  Carter  & 
McGoldrick,  1989;  Hare-Mustin.  1988;  Levant  & Pollack.  1995;  McGoldrick, 
Anderson.  & Walsh.  1989).  These  roles  are  socially  sanctioned  and  imposed  on 

symmetrical  and  equivalent  in  power  (Carter  & McGoldrick.  1989;  Hare-Mustin. 
1988).  However,  there  is  on  inherent  inequality  of  power  which  derives  from 
the  differences  in  income  potential  between  men  and  women:  "The 


because  il  does  not  directly  produce  income"  (Hare-Mustin,  1988,  p.  40). 

Women  do  not  have  the  power  men  have  because  power  is  derived  from 
income  potential  in  this  culture  (Hare-Muslin.  1988).  How  docs  this  gender- 
based  difference  in  income  and  power  influence  the  meaning  and  value  given 
to  family  interactions?  More  specifically,  how  does  the  inequality  of  power  in 
the  larger  social  context  influence  individual  family  members'  perception  of 


so  many  differences,  such  as  conversational  style  (Tannen.  1990),  income 
(Hare-Mustin.  1988).  and  power  (Goldner.  1988)  are  obscured.  When 
differences  arc  obscured,  according  to  Gilligan  (1993),  women  are  rendered 

community  is  exaggerated.  Even  when  gender  differences  are  acknowledged. 

family  theories,  family  assessment,  and  clinical  practice  (Carter  & McGoldrick. 
1989).  This  omission  undercuts  the  clarity  and  efficacy  of  the  systemic  and 


"double  description"  that  Bateson  (1979)  affirmed  as  essential 
functioning.  In  this  study,  the  writer  will  break  the  silence 


family  life  which  feminist  family  therapists  (Goldner.  1988:  McGoldrick. 
Anderson,  & Walsh.  1989:  Walters.  Carter.  Papp.  & Silverstein.  1988)  perceive  as 

Why  is  it  so  difficult  to  acknowledge  two  voices  in  marriage?  We  know, 
as  Jesse  Bernard  (1972)  observed,  that  within  every  marriage  two  marriages 


tKffiSKS.. 


connection"  (Gilligan,  1984.  p.  32).  Productive  marriages  and  fully 
functioning  families  thrive  when  these  voices  are  heard,  yet  the  female  voice 
continues  to  be  silenced  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  family  therapy 
(Goodrich.  1991;  McGoldrick,  Anderson.  & Walsh.  1989;  Walters.  Carter.  Popp.  & 
Silverstcin.  1988). 


Scope  of  th 


Problem 


While  the  field  of  family  therapy  embraces  a systemic  ecological  view  of 
the  human  life  cycle,  it  has  too  often  promoted  a singular  patriarchal  bias 
which  inhibits  a full  family  view  of  development  by  erasing  the  significance 
of  the  female  voice  in  family  experience.  Although  the  field  has  transcended 
an  individual  focus  by  attending  to  the  system  of  the  family,  family  therapy's 
"singular  bias"  has  ignored  the  importance  of  gender  as  a structural 

Walsh.  1989).  During  the  1980s.  several  well-known  female  family  therapists 
(Olga  Silverstcin.  Betty  Carter,  Peggy  Papp,  Marianne  Walters.  Virginia 

Goldner  (1988)  described  how  "well-meaning"  therapists  (e.g..  Haley. 
1976)  have  silenced  women  and  made  them  invisible  when  they  make  the 
patriarchal  presumption  of  equal  power  and  common  experience  among 


organizing  principle  of  knowledge  and  culture"  (Goldner,  I 
Carter.  Papp.  and  Silverstcin  (1988)  rejected  the  idea  of  a 
free  formulation  as  sexist  and  argued  that  the  false  concej 


gender-free 


family  therapy  perpetuates  the  "social  pretense"  that  there  is  social  and 

(1988)  called  for  gender  to  be  placed  at  "the  center  of  family  theory"  so  that 
the  two  voices  of  every  marriage  can  be  heard  and  the  benefits  of  "double 
description"  (Bateson,  1979)  enrich  the  therapy.  Family  therapists  are  urged 
to  recognize  that  the  trails  of  "autonomy"  or  "dependency"  are  assigned  to 
family  members  by  a patriarchal  society  according  to  their  gender;  they  arc 


"Gender  is  the  basic  category  by  which  our  species,  the  family,  and  all 

gender,  a keen  observer  can  see  significant  differences  in  contrasting 

human  development  (Brown  & Gilligan,  1992;  Chodorow.  1978;  Gilligan,  1982). 
The  socialization  of  gender  has  been  documented  in  studies  which  investigate 
gender  socialization  in  the  home  (Peters,  1994)  and  gender  differences  in 
family  values  and  actions  (Dienhart  & Avis.  1994).  The  socialization  of  gender 
operates  outside  of  awareness  and  describes  the  process  by  which  the  strongly 


norms,  and  role  expectations  are  communicated  and  internalized  by  each 

brings  order  out  of  chaos  (Berger  & Luckmann.  1966). 

Walters  ct  al.  (1988)  reminded  family  therapists  that  "each  gender  hi 


accordingly 
:e"  <p,  17). 


Eliciting  the  differing  voices  of  gender  in  search  of  "differences  that  make  a 
difference”  (Bateson,  1979)  is  essential  to  the  provision  of  high  quality 
services  to  clients  in  both  family  therapy  and  family  research. 


the  agency  of  family  life.  Women  have  been  assigned  the  inside 
responsibilities  for  caretaking  and  upholding  the  traditions  and  rituals  of 
family  life  while  men  have  been  assigned  the  outside  responsibilities  of 
providing  for  the  family  and  upholding  the  traditions  and  rituals  of  political 

inside  of  their  caring  networks  (McGoldrick  et  al..  1989),  and  women  have 

roles  have  organized  the  behavior  and  attitudes  of  generations  of  men  and 
women  and  greatly  reduced  the  range  of  experiences  available  to  them. 

pattern  of  relationship  between  mothers  and  sons  with  that  of  mothers  and 
daughters:  "Mothers  may  worship  their  sons  but  they  depend  on  their 

daughters  for  personal  and  familial  needs."  (p.  34).  The  relationship  of 

relationship  between  mothers  and  sons  emphasizes  early  separation. 

"Mothers  raise  their  daughters  to  be  mothers  and  wives  while  mothers  raise 
their  sons  ...  to  be  a man,  a worker,  a person  of  public  pursuit  and  individual 


Women  are  socialized  to  take  on  the  caretaking  role  within  families  in 
response  to  the  demands  of  an  androcratic  society  (Brcunlin.  Schwartz,  & 
MacKunc-Karrer.  1992;  Carter  & McGoldrick.  1989).  Carter  and  McGoldrick 


(1989)  pointed  out  that  women  are 
maintaining  family  relationships  an 

down,  and  women  are  confronted 


This  socially  imposed  role  of  women  as  preservers  of  emotional  bonds  is 
also  found  in  the  larger  societal  context.  "Help-seeking  literature  reports  that 

and  thus  women  are  subjected  to  even  more  demands  for  nurturance" 
(McGoldrick  et  al.,  1989,  p.  30).  The  socially  assigned  responsibility  to  be 
"other-focused"  is  one  which  leaves  women  in  a double  bind.  First,  they  are 


not  value  people  who  are  "other-focused"  in  the  world  outside  of  the  family 

them  to  be  less  attuned  to  the  emotional  stress  within  their  family  network  and 
to  be  detached  from  involvement  in  caretaking.  Males  are  socialized  to  be 
emotionally  tough  and  stoic  (Brooks  & Gilbert.  1995).  For  example,  the  father's 
main  concern  in  many  father-daughter  relationships  is  his  daughter's 
financial  stability  rather  than  her  emotional  stability  (Carter.  1988). 

Kracmcr  (1995)  observed  that  men  as  public  figures  feel  empowered, 
while  men  as  fathers  often  feel  incompetent  and  out  of  place.  Fathers  rarely 
lake  on  the  primary  responsibility  for  child  raising  and  are  often  seen  as 
"babysitting"  their  own  children.  "Traditional  father  roles  have  been  defined 
in  terms  of  responsibility,  control  and  duty  towards  mother  and  children.  The 
father  was  the  provider  of  food,  money,  sexual  identity,  a family  name. 


education,  moral  standards,  punishment"  (Kraemcr.  1995.  p.  213) 
male  socialization  accents  the  elements  of  physical  strength,  aggressiveness, 
and  physical  violence  rather  than  nurturing  behaviors  required  of  mothers 
(Brooks  & Gilbert.  1995), 


The  rigidity  of  these  gender  roles  continues  to  restrict  the  experiences 
of  family  members  by  continuing  to  hold  women  responsible  for  the  survival 
of  the  family  tics  and  continuing  to  hold  men  responsible  for  the  economic 

the  limitations  set  by  patriarchy  and  warned  of  the  crisis  which  arises  when 


issues  of  gender  are  not  addressed.  By  ignoring  the  social  context  and  history 
of  gender  socialization  and  its  effects  on  family  members,  family  therapists 
inadvertently  create  interventions  and  evaluations  which  perpetuate  the  false 
belief  that  all  members  of  the  family  have  equal  power  and  equal  participation 

1988;  Walters  el  al..  1988).  By  neglecting  to  acknowledge  the  differences  in 
gender  experience  within  the  family,  family  therapists  do  a disservice  to  the 

Family  Systems 


System  thinkers 
functioning.  Systems 


Systems  rely  on  negative  feedback  loops  to  preserve  the  status 
aain  intact.  The  traditional  gender  role  system  sustains  stability  ir 

expectations  modeled  by  the  larger  society.  Many  of  these  gender 


roles  restrict  an  individual's  ability  to  enjoy  a complete  human  experience  by 
establishing  taboos  regarding  what  each  gender  can  and  cannot  do.  However, 
when  society  is  in  flux,  family  members  struggle  with  the  confusing  and 


acceptable  and  unacceptable  gender  role 


Caner  and  McGoldrick  (1989)  pioneered  the  differentiation  of  voices 
gender  when  they  elaborated  the  stages  of  the  family  life  cycle,  thereby 
honoring  both  female  and  male  experiences  of  human  development. 
Breunlin,  Schwartz,  and  MacKune-Karrer  (1992)  continued  the  trend  by 


the  evolution  o 


f gender  balance 
balanced.  Each  family  member  i 

transition  (search  for  mutuality 


vork  they  advanced  identifies  positions  in 
:wed  from  one  of  the  following  positions: 

supportive  flexibility  of  familial  roles). 

approaches  exemplify 


the  value  of  including  the  differing  v 
principle  of  family  therapy. 

Systemic  theory  places  an  emphasis  on  multiple  views  and  teaches  that 

system  (Burck  & Speed.  1995).  Therefore,  the  way  in  which  gender  is 
constructed  within  families  and  the  influence  of  gender  on  family  positioning 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  assessment  and  understanding  of  family 

influenced  by  their  own  traditional  gender-biased  ways  of  conceptualizing 
families  (McGoldrick  et  a!.,  1989).  "It  is  the  acquisition  of  the  meaning 
attached  to  one's  sex.  i.e..  gender,  that  must  be  understood"  (Kraemer.  1995.  p. 
203).  The  operation  of  gender  expectations  within  families  and  other  human 


systems  must  be  addressed,  and  the  insights  gained  must  be  incorporated  ir 
evaluations  of  family  functioning  and  into  the  training  of  family  therapist 


The  constructivist  tl 


1977).  Recurrent  tl 


a George  Kelly,  who  described  h 


world  works  differently  for  men  and  women  (Chodorow,  1978;  Gilligan,  1982). 
The  process  of  socialization  generates  dichotomous  gender  experiences  and 

separateness  (male)  and  the  other  which  focuses  on  connection  (female). 

These  themes  are  reported  in  research  which  focuses  on  family  members' 
experiences  of  family  processes  related  to  gender  expectations  (Jackson, 
Dunham,  & Kidwell.  1990;  Werrbach.  Grotevant.  & Cooper.  1992;  Willemsen  & 
Waterman.  1991)  and  in  family  members'  interpretations  of  therapeutic 
(Walters  et  al.,  1988).  Gender  differences  can  also  play  an 

sr.  For  example,  if  an  intervention  can  be 
through  the  lens  of  gender,  then  how  do 

fn  styles  of  family  functioning?  How  does  gender  influence 

of  family  members?  How  does  gender  influence  the  views  of 
esearchers  as  to  how  each  family  member  "should"  act  in  order 
"healthy"  member  of  the  family  unit? 


In  a study  on  ego  identity  and  family  status.  Willemsen  and  Waterman 
(1991)  found  that  men  and  women  construct  identity  using  different  family- 
mediated  gender-relevant  routes.  Women  perceived  families  as  being  more 
expressive,  less  conflicted,  and  less  encouraging  of  independence  and 
achievement  than  their  male  counterparts.  In  another  study.  Jackson. 

Dunham,  and  Kidwcll  (1990)  found  different  perception  levels  of  family 
cohesion  reported  by  males  and  females  and  called  for  further  exploration  of 
gender  differences  as  "an  important  consideration  in  this  area  of  research  and 
theory  development"  (p.  170). 


functioning.  For  example,  there  are  no  gender-based  distinctions  made  in  the 

e Family  Hardiness  Index,  and  the  Family  Functioning  Scale,  nor  is 
tion  of  gender  differences  in  the  Family  Environment  Scale  even 

e multiple  regression  prediction  of  coherence  scores  (Sawin  & 

k Harrigan.  1995.  p.  61) 

Only  the  Family  Assessment  Measure  (FAM  III),  which  is  used  in  studies 
dealing  with  the  issue  of  anorexia,  reported  gender  differences:  Mothers  and 

daughter  demonstrated  'increased  dysfunction"  while  fathers  demonstrated 

Olson  (1993)  developed  the  Family  Adaptability  and  Cohesion  Evaluation 
d family  systems  as  an  "attempt  to 


(FFFS).  t 


Harrigan,  191 


104).  Olson  and  his  colleagues  chose  the  theoretical  d 
flexibility,  and  communication  as  variables  elicited  from  the  leading 
theoretical  models  of  family  therapy,  but  Olson.  Portner,  and  Lavee  (1985)  do 
not  address  gender  socialization  influences  on  these  variables  even  though 
Jackson  el  al.  (1990)  found  that  there  is  a difference  in  an  adolescent's 
conceptualization  of  family  cohesion  based  on  gender.  It  is  evident  that 
measurement  instruments  in  the  field  of  family  therapy  are  not  able  to  elicit 


been  done  to  study  the  gender  socialization  effects  on  psychometric  concepts 
used  to  assess  levels  of  family  functioning.  In  a study  of  gender  socialization 
of  adolescents  in  the  home.  Peters  (1994)  found  that  "traditional  gender 

in  the  family."  which  has  always  been  acknowledged  as  the  institution 
responsible  for  the  socialization  of  its  members  <p.  932).  This  body  of 
literature  indicates  that  the  differing  voices  of  gender  need  to  be  recognized 
in  theory  and  practice.  This  is  particularly  true  when  assessing  differences  in 
family  cohesion  and  flexibility. 

Research  on  gender  socialization  calls  for  further  studies  to  "identify 

effects"  on  family  members  (Peters.  1994,  p.  932).  Leupnitz  (1988)  pointed  out 
the  uncritical  acceptance  of  research  on  women  in  families  without  assessing 
ts  on  responses.  She  also  challenged  the 


: interpretation  of  what  is  ■normal"  family  functioning  and  called 

none  of  the  studies  reviewed  have  addressed  the  influence  of  gender 
socialization  when  developing  assessment  instruments,  thereby  perpetuating 


:i  (1988)  observed  that  gender  socialization  and  family  assessment 
be  areas  which  are  neglected  in  family  research.  Goldner  (1988) 


transformation  ol 


e intimidating  project  of  the  conceptual 
a whole"  (p.  18).  This  study  proposes  to 
ive  assessment  of  family  functioning  by 


Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  gender  differences  exi 
perceived  and  ideal  levels  of  cohesion  and  adaptability  within  different 
marital  configurations. 

Variables  to  Be  Measured 

InilcEcmleiu Variables 


Perceived  level  of  family  cohesion  for  family  of  origin 


Perceived 


significant  gender  differences  in  perceived 


Are  there  any  significant  gender  differences  in  perceived  and  ideal 
levels  of  family  adaptability? 

ideal  levels  of  family  cohesion? 

Do  gender  differences  vary  by  marital  configuration  in  perceived  a 


. to  the  ability  of  a family  system  to  change  its  pots 
structure,  role  relationships,  and  relationship  rules  in  response  to  situation 

relationship  rules  (Olson  el  al..  1985). 

Cohesion  refers  to  the  emotional  bonding  that  family  members  have 
towards  one  another  as  measured  by  emotional  bonding,  boundaries, 
coalitions,  time,  space,  friends,  decision  making,  interest,  and  recreation 
(Olson  et  al..  198S). 


Gender  refers  to  social  role  expectations  assigned  to  male  and  female 

Marital configuration  refers  to  the  marital  status  and  parental  status  of 

Organuaiion  ot-lliv  Study 

Chapter  2 presents  a review  of  related  literature.  Chapter  3 describes 
the  purpose  and  methodology  containing  a statement  of  purpose  of  the  study. 


including  hypotheses,  relevant  variables,  data  analysis,  description  of  the 
population,  sample,  sampling  procedures,  data  collection,  instrumentation,  and 
limitation  of  the  study,  The  results  of  the  statistical  analysis  are  reported  in 
Chapter  4.  The  study  concludes  with  Chapter  5 where  there  is  a discussion  of 
the  results,  limitations  of  the  study,  and  recommendations  for  future  research. 


beneficial 


family  therapy.  In  order 
individual  members  of  the 


experiences  of 


the  larger  social  context  in  which  they  live  their  lives  (Carter  & McGoldrick, 
I9S9;  Goldner.  1988;  Wallers  el  al..  1988).  Hare-Mustin  (1988)  discussed  the 
changes  that  society  has  gone  through  since  the  industrial  revolution.  She 
noted  the  limitations  of  outdated  theories  of  gender  roles  in  a modem  world 
and  the  impact  of  power  differentials  upon  individuals.  According  to  Hare- 
Mustin  (1988),  theories  related  to  the  human  experience  must  adjust  to  the 
changes  brought  about  by  the  dual  role  and  responsibilities  of  women  and  its 
impact  on  the  family  unit.  The  changes  in  society  must  also  be  reflective  in 
the  methods  of  evaluation  which  assess  family  functioning  and  the  constructs 
which  define  a healthy  family. 

The  Voice  of  Women 

(Chodorow.  1978;  Gilligan,  1982;  Miller.  1991)  speak  of  the  different 
experiences  in  women's  development  which  have  been  neglected  in  the  male- 
based  theories  of  human  development.  Themes  of  connection,  self-in-rclalion 
and  oppression,  and  an  ethic  of  care  describe  the  developmental  experience  of 

importance  of  these  experiences  in  women's  lives  and  invite  their  colleagues 
in  the  field  of  counseling  to  address  these  issues  in  order  to  provide  high 
quality  services. 

Gilligan  (1982)  brought  to  the  forefront  the  emphasis  on  connection 
and  intimacy  in  a women's  life.  According  to  Gilligan.  intimacy  has  been 


effects  of  this  socialization  base  can  be  observed  in  the  experience  of 
relationships:  "The  primacy  of  separation  or  connection  leads  to  different 

images  of  self  and  of  relationships'  (p.  38). 

human  experience.  Gilligan  (1982)  stated  that  these  qualities  are  to  be 
treasured  since  they  provide  the  necessary  elements  for  human  survival.  The 
importance  of  the  female  experience  and  the  contributions  of  the  female 
perspective  to  the  issue  of  morality  has  become  a hallmark  of  Gilligan's  work. 
In  her  theory  of  moral  development,  she  challenges  the  old  assumption  that 
men's  view  of  morality  represents  the  whole  perspective  for  human  kind.  She 
offers  an  alternative  form  of  female  moral  development,  one  which 
acknowledges  rather  than  pathologizes  the  form  of  female  reasoning.  She 
asserts  that  women's  ethic  of  care  and  responsibility  is 
valuable  characteristic  of  morality  because  it  takes  ini 

the  consideration  of  the  relationships  with  others  as  a 
dependency.  Gilligan  views  this  act  as  one  of  mature  action.  " 
responsibility  signifies  response,  an  extension  rather  than  a 

making  is  not  one  which  is  self-negligent  but  rather  one  whi 
and  others.  It  represents  a perception  of  morality  based  on  i 

individual  (Gilligan.  1982). 

Further  support  for  the  importance  of  women's  growth 
provided  by  the  research  of  The  Stone  Center  (Jordan.  Kaplan. 


oppressed.  In  other  s 
can  be  explained  by  th 
need  to  try  to  please  01 


s of  power  differentials.  Therefore,  women's 

h observations  of  the 
. according  to  Hare-Mustin.  women's  nurturance 
ed  that  those  who  lack  power  have,  namely,  the 


The  dominance  of  males  in  our  society  has  created  a 
process  for  women.  Women  are  socialized  into  a dominant  male  culture,  so  that 
they  are  invisible  within  it;  the  outcome  is  a female  subculture  which 
perpetuates  rigid  patriarchal  gender  roles  <Hare-Mustin.  1989).  Therefore. 

order  to  fit  into  the  dominant  culture  while  attempting  to  enter  the  workplace 

women  precludes  each  of  them  to  conform  to  a patriarchal  view  of  the  world. 
How  does  the  dual  socialization  of  women  and  the  expectations  of  gender  roles 
affect  females'  perception  of  family  cohesion  and  adaptability? 

Ihc_Changing  Voice  of  Men 

by  the  men’s  movement  which  includes  the  mythopoetic,  the  profeminist,  and 

focuses  on  spiritual  activities  to  assist  men  in  reclaiming  their  "deep 
masculinity"  (p.  78).  The  profeminist  camp  perceives  itself  as  a logical 
political  extension  of  the  women's  movement.  The  sexism  camp  analyzes 
sexism  they  perceive  exists  against  men.  Regardless  of  their  approach,  these 


changing  definition  of  masculinity. 


: = irs.“ 
sis 
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negative  psychological  consequences;  (6)  actual  or  imagined  violation  of 
gender  role  norms  leads  individuals  to  overconform  to  them;  (7)  violating 

certain  characteristics  prescribed  by  gender  role  norms  arc  psychologically 
dysfunctional;  (9)  each  gender  experiences  gender  role  strain  in  its  paid  work 
and  family  roles;  (10)  historical  change  causes  gender  role  strain  (Pleck.  1995. 


These  propositions  reveal  ways  in  which  the  myth  of  intrinsic  gender 
qualities  is  rebuffed  even  while  enforcing  role  expectations  which  are  sources 
of  stress  and  have  harmful  effects  on  the  psychological  well-being  of 
individuals.  The  stress  generated  by  the  discrepancy  between  the  ideal  social 
prescription  of  gender  roles  and  existing  male  characteristics  results  in  poor 
self-esteem.  If  male  role  expectations  are  successfully  met.  the  cost  of  meeting 
these  expectations  leads  to  what  Pleck  (1995)  has  termed  "gender  role  trauma." 


outside  world  while  failing  to  meet  personal  expectations  in  the  family  world. 
Gender  role  dysfunctionality  is  described  by  Pleck  (1995)  as  the  fulfillment  of 
socially  sanctioned  gender  role  expectations  which  are  filled  with  negative 
consequences  such  as  isolation  from  family  members.  The  traditional  role 
expectations  often  encourage  a total  commitment  to  being  "a  good  provider"  at 
the  expense  of  marriage  and  family  relationships  (Pleck.  1995).  The  stress 


isolation  and  unhappiness.  The  negative  effects  of  this  cmoiionul  isolation  has 
been  proven  in  studies  which  highlight  relationship  satisfaction  of  many 
fathers  in  later  life  (Goettler.  1994).  Given  the  socialisation  of  men  in  families 
and  their  emotional  isolation,  how  do  men  perceive  family  cohesion  and 


theories  of  human  development  have  been  construed  by  male 
who  have  centered  their  theories  of  "human"  development  on 
different  socialization  influences 
man  development.  "Though  most 
of  individuation,  the  reality  of 


the  male  experience  and  havi 
experienced  by  females  in  the 
developmental  texts  recognize 


McGoldrick.  1989.  p.  32). 

Erik  Erikson  (1950).  one  of  the  leading  theoreticians  of  human 
development,  is  often  seen  as  a prime  example  of  the  androcratic  view  of 
human  development  because  he  stresses  the  importance  of  individuation  and 


developmental  life  cycle.  Most  of  Erikson’s  developmental  tasks  focus  on 
individuation  processes  as  healthy  human  development  (e.g..  autonomy  versus 
shame,  initiative  versus  guilt,  industry  versus  role  confusion)  which  evolve 
within  each  person's  experience  of  connection  to  significant  others.  The  only 
times  that  Erikson  emphasizes  the  relational  aspect  to  human  development  are 


connection  acknowledged  until  the  individual  confronts  intimacy  and 


inferiority. 


and  role  confusion  are  often  associatec 
arc  seen  by  Erikson's  theory  os  being  indicative 
(Carter  & McGoldrick.  1989,  p.  32).  So  women  are 
inadequately  developed  individuals  through  the  v 
which  would  pathologize  them  for  not  following  a 
feminine  way  which  centers  on  the  idea  of  beinj 


with  female  qualities  and 
>f  "developmental  failures" 


nurturing  and  connecting  to 


ll  development 


if  this  pathologi/mg  effect  can  be  seen  in  the  singes 
d by  Kohlbcrg.  From  his  perspective,  girls 
tl  development  than  many  of  the  boys 
because  of  their  focus  on  relation  rather  than  on  individual  rights  and  justice. 
Gilligan's  (1982)  work  on  the  different  processes  of  moral  development  as  seen 
through  the  socialization  of  women  has  challenged  Kohlbcrg's  view  of  moral 
She  highlights  the  need  to  acknowledge  the  importance  of 

judge  themselves  in  terms  of  their  ability  to  care  since  they  have  been 


devalued  by  a patriarchal  standard  of  what  is  impoi 

in  which  decisions  arc  made  as  being  a crucial  asp 
(Gilligan.  1982).  The  ethic  of  care  brings  with  it 
for  others.  Kohlberg's  "morality 


g a crucial  aspect  of  moral  development 


responsibility  in  its  emphasis  o 


e relationship  as  primary" 


19). 


Should  maintain  control  and  provide  leadership. 


others)  while  male  scores  v 
cohesion  in  their  families  ( 
concluded  that  gender  was 


re  related  to  satisfaction  1 
the  family's  cohesion  1 
a influential  factor  in  the 


development  o 


intimacy  and  the  influence  of  family  cohesion  and  adaptability. 

Borduin.  Barton.  Cone,  and  Borduin  (1990)  studied  the  influence  of 
socialization  influence  on  children's  conceptualization  of  family  and  found 
that  girls  used  abstract  relational  criteria  to  describe  family  while  boys  used 
concrete,  absolute  criteria.  Cognitive  ability  was  tested  in  order  to 
discriminate  between  cognitive  ability  and  the  socialization;  no  gender 

gender  differences  in  conceptualization  of  family  were  related  to  the 

The  impact  of  the  larger  social  contest  on  gender  socialization  was 
studied  by  Jensen  and  Jensen  (1993).  who  administered  a questionnaire  to  4.Q 
college  students  belonging  to  Protestant.  Catholic,  and  Latter  Day  Saints 
churches.  They  found  that  subjects  from  highly  religious  groups  were  more 
homogeneous  and  more  likely  to  support  traditional  female  roles,  whereas 

differences. 


psychiatric  symptomatology  and  found  a positive  correlation  between  fumily 
problems,  desire  for  privacy  and  freedom  from  family,  and  females' 
psychological  well-being.  A negative  correlation  was  found  between  family 
love,  understanding,  companionship,  advice,  and  psychiatric  symptoms.  By 
contrast,  no  consistent  correlation  was  found  between  these  family  factors  and 
males'  psychological  well-being.  The  importance  of  family  to  women  is  also 


Bin's  (1992)  research  which  found 


significantly  higher  than  males  on  all  dimensions  (i.e..  family  contact  and 
participation  in  family  rituals,  assistance,  conflict  avoidance,  self-sufficiency, 
and  personal  sharing  in  specific  relationships)  of  felt  obligation. 

Differential  experiences  in  the  family  generate  differences  in  identity 
formation  in  males  and  females.  Willemscn  and  Waterman  (1991)  found  that 


:s  nurture  independence-oriented  behaviors  in  males  which  are 

e intellectual  achievement  in  females,  an  emphasis  which  keeps  the 
1 connected  to  the  family  and  available  for  carctaking  and  maintenance 


Croutcr.  Mankc.  and  McHalc  (1995)  studied  the  family  context  of  gender 

traditional  gender  roles  with  families  which  did  not  follow  traditional  gender 
roles.  The  study  also  focused  on  the  impact  of  a younger  sibling  of  the  opposite 

intensification  in  family  socialization  was  a normative  phenomena 
experienced  by  all  adolescents  regardless  of  family  context,  whether  family 

whether  gender  intensification  develops  in  some  family  contexts  and  not  in 
others.  This  study  found  that  family  context  was  a variable  of  family 
socialization  on  gender  intensification.  For  example,  traditional  families  who 
involved  their  adolescents  in  gender-typed  household  activities  had  a 

when  there  was  a younger  sibling  of  the  opposite  sex  in  the  family. 
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constant  for  boys  regardless  of  whether  or  not  there  was  a younger  sibling  of 
the  opposite  sex  in  the  family. 

Another  example  of  gender  differences  highlights  the  different  areas 
of  health  and  well  being  for  husband  and  wives.  Fisher.  Ransom,  and  Terry 
(1993)  investigated  the  structure  and  pattern  of  variables  in  four  family 
domains  (world  view,  emotion  management,  structure/organization,  and 
problem  solving)  and  the  relationship  between  these  family  domains  and  the 
reported  health  of  husbands  and  wives.  They  found  three  prominent  gender 
differences.  First,  wives  earned  negative  health  scores  in  the  emotional 
management  domain  when  reporting  couple  avoidance  of  intimacy  and 
conflict,  whereas  husbands  earned  negative  health  scores  associated  with 
overt  expression  of  anger  and  hostility.  Second,  husbands  earned  negative 
health  scores  associated  with  variables  that  are  reflective  of  family 
relationships  with  the  extrafemiliai  world.  By  contrast,  wives  earned  negative 
health  scores  associated  with  issues  that  are  reflective  family  relationships  in 
the  intrafamiiial  world  (i.e.,  differentiated  sharing).  Third,  gender 
differences  were  discovered:  Husbands  had  negative  health  scores  associated 

reported  negative  health  scores  related  to  mood  and  self-appraisal.  The 
authors  of  this  study  offered  several  possible  explanations:  "previous  social 

expectations  that  support  these  different  role  behaviors"  (p.  SO).  The  different 
expectation  of  husbands  and  wives  which  are  constructed  by  cultural/social 
beliefs  is  seen  as  a possible  explanation  for  the  results. 

All  studies  mentioned  above  called  for  further  investigation  into  the 
complex  subject  of  gender  differences  and  similarities,  particularly  as  they 
unfold  over  the  human  life  cycle.  "Despite  the  many  sensible  and  intriguing 


historical,  cultural,  or  gender  differences"  (Philpot  & Brooks.  1995.  p.  308). 

Throughout  the  literature  on  family  therapy  (e.g..  Haley,  1976: 

Minuchin  & Fishman.  1991).  concepts  can  be  found  which  are  insensitive  to 
issues  of  gender  and  the  larger  sociopolitical  contest  of  a family's  life. 
Therapists  are  often  concerned  with  the  issues  of  "enmeshment"  or 
"overinvolvement"  (Walters  ct  at..  1988),  Patterns  of  relationship  are  usually 
associated  with  a female  interactive  style  and  "mother-blaming."  Since 
mothers  are  responsible  for  nurturing  and  caretaking,  they  are  particularly 
vulnerable  to  changes  of  pathologizalion. 

By  contrast,  males  are  usually  seen  as  distanccrs  who  are  emotionally 
handicapped  and  unable  to  maintain  or  create  intimate  family  relationships. 
"The  enmeshed  relationship  has  to  loosen  before  the  distanccr  can  move  in" 
(Walters  et  al,,  1988,  p,  21).  These  types  of  descriptions  perceive  males  as  being 
emotionally  handicapped  and  unable  to  maintain  or  create  intimate  family 
relationships.  Terms  as  such  as  "distanccr."  "overfunctioner."  and  "enmeshed" 
refer  to  specific,  predictable  genders  carrying  out  socially  mandated  tasks,  and 

p.  21). 

reciprocity,  which  states  that  everyone  involved  in  the  problem  plays  a part 

when  observing  this  phenomenon.  There  is  no  acknowledgment  of  the 
inequity  of  power  for  different  members  in  the  family:  Everyone  does  not 

play  an  equal  part  in  the  problem  because  everyone  docs  not  have  an  equal 


WmmSfi: 


and  supremacy  by  equaling  family  dysfunction  with 
female.  Bowen's  notion  of  the  "differentiated"  adult 


of  a 


ind  self-sufficiency  rathei 

ie  different  emphasis  in  tl 
encouraged  to  seek  self- 


responsibility  of  child  rearing  which  reinforces 
childrearing.  Leupnilz  (1968)  believed  that  Satir 

nurturancc:  Satir  was  blind  to  the  globol  political  bias  and  did  not  acknowledge 
the  importance  of  the  larger  political  context  on  the  human  individual. 

seen  as  the  only  individual  competent  enough  to  control  the  children 


collaborative  approach  which  empowers  the  family.  Systemic  therapit 
functioned  under  the  belief  of  neutrality.  They  have  overlooked  the 
influence  of  a political  society  in  which  each  gender  is  treated  differe 

family.  The  neglect  of  power  differences  has  also  created  the  social 
inclination  to  "blame  the  victim"  by  assuming  that  all  parts  have  equal 


cybernetic  revolution 


development  ns 


Family  Life  Cycle  and  Gender 
d McGoldrick  (1989)  described  the  different  stages 
experienced  over  time  through  different  marital 


Carter  and  McGoldrick  (1989)  focused  on  the  need  for  adaptability  in  the 
family  system  in  order  to  adjust  to  predictable  and  unpredictable  changes  in 
the  family  life  cycle  Each  family  must  respond  to  different  needs  as  its 
members  grow  through  childhood  and  adolescents  to  become  adults,  parents, 
and  eventually  grandparents.  These  developmental  changes  call  for 

challenges  for  the  system  and  the  subsystems  within  it  (Carter  & McGoldrick. 
1989;  Combrick-Graham.  1985). 

In  the  stage  of  young  adulthood,  a family's  success  is  measured  by  the 
members  of  the  family.  During  this  stage,  the  focus  of  research  has  often 


the  socialization  process  highlights  one  process  while  eschewing  the  other 
based  on  the  individual's  gender.  Families  must  tolerate  both  the  separation 


and  independence  of 
the  family  system  wh; 
developmental  stage  o 


addition,  families  it 


adulthood.  In 


differentness  and  ambiguity  in  vocational  identity  and  accept  emotional 


of  the  family  life  cycle,  the  young  couple.  In  traditional  families,  marriage 
marks  one's  entry  into  the  realm  of  adulthood  (McGoldrick.  1989).  The  cultural 
ideal  of  marriage  highlights  some  of  the  ideals  of  traditional  gender 
stereotyped  roles  such  as.  "The  husband  should  be  taller,  older,  smarter,  more 
educated,  and  have  more  income-generating  power"  (p.  210).  It  was  not  until 
recently  that  these  ideals  hod  been  questioned  as  many  females  search  for 
their  own  careers  and  no  longer  want  to  be  the  only  caretakers  of  children. 

In  this  stage  the  couple  experiences  the  need  for  the  extended  family  system  to 
change  in  order  for  the  couple  to  relate  to  the  different  subsystems  in  their 
families  of  origin  as  a twosome.  Women  often  become  closer  to  their  family  of 

origin  (McGoldrick.  1989). 

The  changes  of  status  within  the  extended  family  system  and  the 
challenges  of  the  new  nuclear  family  unit  may  not  be  experienced  to  their 
fullest  until  the  couple  enters  parenthood.  In  parenthood,  the  couple  is  more 


likely  to  face  the  problems  of  traditional  sex  roles  which  have  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  (Bradt.  1989).  Tradition  frames  the  lens 
through  which  males  and  females  view  relationships  and  the  distribution  of 

which  reflects  differing  personal  and  cultural  gender-determined  beliefs  and 
attitudes  such  as  belief  in  sexual  equality,  egalitarian  marriages,  cultural 
norms  and  attitudes,  national  and  corporate  policies  regarding  working 


.mi lies  with  dependent  children,  and  the  balance  between  w 
ante  life.  For  example.  Bradt  (1989)  discussed  the  loss  of  thi 
i a world  faced  with  financial  difficulties  and  unreliable  c 
s couples  face  the  real  world,  the  traditional  gender  roles  si 


Families  change  as  children  become  young  adults  and  enter  the 
launching  stage  which  calls  for  a different  configuration  of  family  roles  and 
relationships  as  grown  children  and  their  parents  enter  into  adult-to-adult 
relationships.  The  family  must  also  become  flexible  in  its  boundaries  in  order 
to  include  in-laws  and  grandchildren  as  part  of  the  family  system.  This  stage 
offers  the  opportunity  for  middle-age  adults  to  resolve  issues  with  the  previous 
generation  (McCullough  & Rutcnberg.  1989)  by  addressing  unresolved 
difficulties  with  their  elderly  parents.  The  resolution  of  these  issues  is 

developmental  tasks  and  confront  their  finitude  (Combrinck-Graham.  1985; 
McCullough  & Rutcnberg.  1989).  Death  in  the  family,  particularly  premature 
death,  may  activate  many  unresolved  issues  for  different  generations  in  the 

also  transformation  and  growth"  (Walsh.  1989.  p.  312).  The  ability  to  cope  with 
the  additions  and  losses  of  later  life  arc  based  on  the  coping  patterns  that  the 

impacted  females  more  than  males  due  to  the  loss  of  the  socially  valued 
motherhood  role  (Walsh.  1989).  Successful  adjustment  to  the  empty  nest 


depends  on  mutual  saiisfaciion  will!  Ihc  marital  relationship  and  the  couple's 
ability  to  separate  from  the  child  who  has  been  launched. 

Satisfaction  with  the  marital  relationship  also  plays  a crucial  role  in 
retirement  which  confronts  men  in  particular  with  a loss  of  the  identity 
earned  through  job  roles,  productivity,  and  work  relationships  (Walsh.  1989). 

traditionally  been  eased  by  their  continued  role  as  homemakers  (Walsh.  1989). 
Couples  in  traditional  marriages  experience  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
incorporating  the  husband  into  ihc  home  life,  a transition  which  requires 
changes  in  age-role  expectations. 

Because  women  live  so  much  longer  than  men.  they  are  more  likely  to 
be  widowed  (Walsh.  1989),  The  sense  of  loss  and  disorientation  during  the  first 

death  by  suicide,  particularly  for  men.  Widowed  males  tend  to  lose  connection 
with  family  members  since  it  has  traditionally  been  the  task  of  females  to 
maintain  family  connections.  For  widowed  females,  limited  finances  make  this 
life  stage  difficult  since  their  limited  financial  resources  decreases  the 
likelihood  that  they  will  have  the  opportunity  to  meet  another  life  partner. 

The  psychosocial  task  of  this  developmental  stage  involves  the  ability  to 
grieve  and  to  reinvest  in  life  in  the  future.  The  success  of  remarriages  is 

Nonetheless,  there  is  often  guilt  associated  with  the  remarriage  as  family 
members  struggle  over  their  loyalty  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  parent  or 
spouse  (Walsh.  1989). 


grandparenting,  which  can  elicit  joyful  memories  of  one's  own  childhood  and 
generate  hope  for  the  future.  In  this 


family  life 


able  lo  enjoy  grandchildren  without  experiencing  the  weight  of  primary 
responsibility  and  can  become  resources  for  single  parents  and  working 


Combrinck-Graham  (1985)  suggested  that  the  fomily  life  cycle  includes 
at  least  three  different  generations  impacting  on  each  other  as  they  confront 
developmental  crisis  and  transitions.  Combrinck-Graham  (1985)  asserted  that 
family  development  is  energized  by  individual  and  subsystem  changes  which 
generate  second  order  changes  that  restructure  the  whole  family  system. 
Combrinck-Graham's  Life  Spiral  model  views  family  development  as  a series  of 
oscillating  movements  that  mark  the  life  courses  of  individual  members  of  the 
family  conceptualized  as  simultaneously  occurring  cycles  across  three 
generations.  "The  family  life  cycle  is  not  a linear  event:  it  does  not  begin  with 


a stage,  nor  does  it  end  with  the  death  of  members  of  a particular  generation 
(Combrinck-Graham.  1985.  p.  142).  Rather,  the  Family  Spiral  theory  portrays 
the  family  system  as  a set  of  interrelated  spirals  in  which,  at  specific  times. 

Three  oscillating  phases  have  been  identified  by  Combrinck-Graham 
(I98S):  (a)  the  birth  and  adolescence  of  the  child,  (b)  the  birth  and 


child's  grandchildren  (p,  144),  These  repeating  cycles  are  seen  by  Combrinck- 

cxamplc.  as  the  youngest  generation  faces  adolescence,  the  middle  generation 
faces  mid-life  transition  and  the  older  generation  faces  retirement  These 
three  life  stages  occur  at  a time  when  the  system  is  experiencing  a centrifugal 
period  in  which  it  searches  for  an  identity  outside  the  system  and  begins  to 
deconstruct  old  family  structures.  The  ability  of  the  system  to  come  apart  and 


still  remain  sufficiently  connected  leads  to  the  construction  of 
structures  which  enhance  intimacy  and  care. 

Combrinck-Graham's  theory  of  centripetal  forces  drive  the  family 
toward  ovcrinvolvement  and  enmcshment  through  the  diffusion  of 
interpersonal  boundaries.  For  example,  the  transition  into  parenthood  creates 


r reflection  and  the  renewal  of  transgenerational  c 

e also  states  that  centrifugal  forces  then  take  over  and  drive 

grows  and  parents  become  more  comfortable  in  their  parenting  roles,  a sense 
of  autonomy  and  liberation  is  emphasized.  Family  members  can  engage  freely 

system  revisits  a centrifugal  period.  Centrifugal  movement  allows  family 

family  exposes  itself  to  the  larger  society.  During  this  period,  the 
grandparents  contribute  to  [he  opening  system  by  taking  grandchildren  out 
of  the  family  and  exposing  them  to  different  experiences  in  different  contexts. 


family  members  who  become  stuck  in  the  developmental  stage  until  the 
opportunity  for  continued  development  arises  again  in  the  oscillation  period. 
Combrinck-Graham  (1985)  summarized  the  life  spiral  model  as  highlighting 
"family  change  in  such  a way  that  characteristics  of  differentiation  and 
cohesion  have  different  importance,  depending  upon  the  system's 


CHAPTER  3 
METHODOLOGY 


Barnes  and  Olson  (1985),  Bray  and  Harvey  (1992),  and  Peiers  (1994) 
studied  the  different  ways  in  which  families  send  messages  to  members  of  each 
gender,  Bourdin.  Mann,  Cone,  and  Borduin  (1989)  and  Parish  (1990)  studied 
gender  differences  in  the  perception  of  family  structure.  Werrbach, 

Grotevant,  and  Cooper  (1992)  and  Willemsen  and  Waterman  (1991)  studied 
gender  differences  in  preference  of  interactions.  This  study  examined  gender 
differences  evident  in  theories  of  gender  socialization  and  associated  gender 
role  expectation',  {Carter  & McGoldrick.  1989;  Chodorow.  1978;  Wallers,  Carter, 
Papp  & Silverstein,  1988). 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  whether  gender  differences 

Cohesion  Evaluation  Scales  (FACES  III).  Through  the  use  of  FACES  III,  this 
study  assessed  the  different  views  of  family  functioning  as  seen  through  the 
lens  of  gender.  The  relationship  between  family  cohesion  and  gender  and 

the  differences  in  family  cohesion  and  adaptability  scores  given  by  each 
gender  in  different  sets  of  marital  configurations. 


hypotheses,  data 
data  collection. 


e study,  including  research 


The  following  null  hypotheses  were  evaluated  in  this  study: 

HI:  There  are  no  significant  gender  differences  in  perceived  and 

ideal  levels  of  family  cohesion. 

H2:  There  are  no  significant  gender  differences  in  perceived  and 

ideal  levels  of  family  adaptability. 

H3:  There  are  no  significant  gender  differences  by  family 

configuration  in  perceived  and  ideal  levels  of  cohesion. 

H4:  There  are  no  significant  gender  differences  by  family 

configuration  in  perceived  and  ideal  levels  of  family  adaptability. 


Pcpendml Variables 

Family  cohesion  is  the  emotional  bonding  that  family  members  have 
towards  one  another  as  measured  by  emotional  bonding,  boundaries, 
coalitions,  lime,  space,  friends,  decision  making,  interests  and  recreation 
(Olson,  1985). 

structure,  role  relationships,  and  relationship  rules  (Olson.  1985).  This  study 
measured  family  cohesion  and  adaptability  through  the  use  of  FACES  111  (Olson. 

Indcpcndcm Variables 

Mariial canllguralicn  is  the  arrangement  of  family  members  in  the 

family  unit  (i.e.,  never  married,  married  with  children,  married  with  no 


children 


Two-way  ANOVAS  were  performed  wirh  ihe  following  independent 
variables  and  iheir  interactions:  gender  and  marital  configuration.  These 

ANOVAS  were  used  to  assess  the  relationships  between  perceived  and  ideal 
level  of  family  cohesion  and  family  adaptability  with  gender,  perceived  and 
ideal  level  of  family  cohesion  and  family  adaptability  with  marital 
configuration.  The  interactions  between  gender  and  marital  configuration 
are  also  assessed  for  perceived  and  ideal  cohesion  and  adaptability. 

Description  of.  the  Population 


members  of  the  family  attempt  to  maneuver 
(Carter  & McGoldrick.  1989).  Men  and  womc 


The  sample  of  88  females  and  62  males  was  attained  from  a private 
couples  and  family  counseling  clinic  in  a southeastern  metropolitan  area,  a 

newspaper  advertisement  placed  in  the  local  newspaper.  Both  the  local  mental 
health  agency  and  the  private  couples  and  family  clinic  sec  clients  on  a 
sliding  scale,  and  referrals  to  these  agencies  come  from  a variety  of  sources 


couples  and  family  clinic  is  a training  center  for  marriage  and  family  therapy 
graduate  students  and  trainees  which  are  supervised  by  marriage  and  family 

Family  Therapy. 

Sampling Prcccduici 

A copy  of  the  research  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  University  of 
Florida  Institutional  Review  Board  for  approval.  Once  approval  was  gained,  a 

sliding  scale  clinics  for  their  approval.  When  the  approval  from  the  clinic 


was  placed  in  the  local  newspaper  requesting  volunteers  to  be  part  of  a study 
on  family  dynamics. 


One  hundred  fifty  research 


newspaper  advertisement  as  well  as  posted  ads  in  two 
The  research  packets  consisted  of  a participant's 


Family  Adaptability  and 


Cohesion  Evaluation  Scales  (FACES  III).  After  one  month.  90  pockets  were 
returned,  yielding  a 60%  response  rate. 

Sixty  secondary  data  questionnaires  were  collected  from  a local 


There  were  62  male  participants  and  88  female  participants.  The  marital 


(N=28),  18.7%  married  without  children  (N=28).  30%  married  with  children 
(N&45),  14.7%  married  with  children  who  have  left  the  home  (N=22).  and  18% 
separated/divorced  with  children 


<N=27). 


The  secondary  data  sample  was 
process  which  has  been  in  place  since 


ongoing  dala  collodion 
f iheir  initial  visit  forms. 


the  information  gathered  was  to  be  used  for  data,  training,  and  research 
purposes.  Participant  confidentiality  was  guaranteed  through  the  use  of  a 
coded  number  assignment  to  each  case  file.  Sample  selection  for  this  study 


sample  was  randomly 


Another  part  of  the  sample  was  attained  through  an  advertisement  in 
the  local  newspaper  requesting  participation  in  a study  regarding  family 
interactions.  The  researcher  explained  over  the  phone  that  they  were  not 
required  to  participate  in  this  study.  If  at  any  point  in  time  the  participants 


researcher  mailed 


a demographic 


Instrumentation 

Family  Adaptability  and  Cohesion  Evaluation  Scales  (FACES  III)  were 
used  to  assess  the  perception  of  family  types  by  members  of  both  genders.  This 
instrument  measures  specific  concepts  of  family  power,  negotiation  style,  role 
relationships,  and  relationship  rules  (Olson.  1985).  The  FACES  III  instrument 


subscalcs,  cohesion  and  adaptability.  Cohesion  is  described  as  the  emotional 


bonding 


emotional  bonding,  boundaries. 


making,  interest,  and  recreation.  Adaptability  is  defined  as  the  ability  of  a 
family  system  to  change  its  power  structure,  role  relationships,  and 
relationship  rules  (Olson  et  al„  1985). 

The  FACES  III  instrument  has  an  internal  consistency  of  .68  and  a test- 
retest  reliability  of  .83  and  .80  over  a 4-  to  5-wcck  period.  Face  validity  and 
content  validity  of  FACES  is  very  good  (Olson  ct  al..  1985).  Research  on  FACES 
III  has  brought  into  question  its  curvilinearily  of  outcomes.  Olson  (1991) 
recommended  further  research  studies  to  use  FACES  III  with  a revised  linear 
scoring  and  a three-dimensional  circumpiex  model  where  high  scores 
represent  Balanced  Families  and  low  scores  represent  Extreme  Families.  Even 
though  recent  studies  report  a higher  reliability  scores  for  FACES  II.  clinical 
settings  have  continued  to  use  FACES  III  as  a helpful  clinical  instrument. 

There  are  a total  of  40  items.  20  items  on  the  perceived  scale  and  20  items 


spend  free  lime  together"  (cohesion),  and  "it  is  difficult  to  get  a rule  changed 
in  our  family"  (adaptability)  on  a scale  from  I (almost  never)  to  5 (almost 
always).  The  family  cohesion  score  is  obtained  by  adding  all  of  the  odd 
numbered  items.  The  sum  score  of  odd  items  places  the  participant's  view  of 
family  cohesion  in  one  of  the  following  categories:  very  connected  (46-501. 

connected  (41-45).  separated  (35-40).  and  disengaged  (10-34).  The  family 

sum  score  of  even-numbered  items  places  the  participant's  view  of  family 
adaptability  in  one  of  the  following  categories:  very  flexible  (30-50),  flexible 


plus  the  adaptability 


the  loial  by  2.  Family  types  ate  classified  as  follows:  balanced  (7-8). 
moderately  balanced  (5-6).  mid-range  (3-4).  and  extreme  (1-2). 


CHAPTER  4 
RESULTS 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  whether  gender  differences 
exist  in  the  perception  of  family  cohesion  and  adaptability  in  various  types  of 
marital  configurations  as  reported  through  the  Family  Adaptability  and 
Cohesion  Evaluation  Scales  (FACES  III).  The  data  collection  procedures, 
demographics,  data  analyses  and  results  of  this  study  arc  presented  in  this 


One  hundred  fifty  research  packets  were  mailed  to  individuals  who 
advertisement.  The  research  packets  consisted  of  a participant's  consent  form. 
Cohesion  Evaluation  Scales  (FACES  III).  Ninety  packets  were  returned  within 


Sixty  secondary  data  questionnaires  were  collected  from  a local 
counseling  center  (N=42)  and  a local  family  outreach  program  (N=I8).  This 
collection  process  yielded  a 40%  response  rate. 


The  gender  breakdown  of  the  sample  was  of  41.3%  males  (N=62)  and 
58.7%  females  (Ns=88).  The  ethnic  breakdown  of  the  sample  was  76.7%  whites 
<N=I  15),  17.3%  African  American  (N=26).  and  6%  other  minority  (N=9).  The 
marital  configuration  breakdown  of  the  sample  was  18.7%  never  married 
adults  (N=28),  18.7%  married  without  children  (N=28),  30%  married  with 


children  (N=45),  14.7%  married  with  children  who  have  left  the  home  (N=22l. 
and  18%  separaicd/divorced  wilh  children  I N=27),  The  educational  level 

breakdown  of  the  sample  was  16.7%  had  a G.E.D.  (N=I8).  18.6%  had  a high 
school  degrees  and/or  vocational  training  (N=20).  23.1%  had  a college  degree 
(N=25).  and  41.7%  had  a graduate  or  professional  degree  (N=45).  The 
educational  levels,  vocational  training  and/or  high  school  degree,  were 


In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  two  independent  variables  (gender 
and  marital  configuration)  on  perceived  and  ideal  family  cohesion  and  family 
adaptability.  ANOVAs  were  conducted  with  educational  level  included  as  a 
confounding  variable.  The  level  of  significance  was  set  at  alpha  - 05, 

ANOVAs  were  conducted  for  all  five  hypotheses  analyzed.  A follow-up 

were  found.  The  probability  level  was  set  at  p = .05.  Even  though  some 
respondents  may  have  been  married  to  each  other  at  the  time  of  the  study,  this 

origin. therefore,  maintaining  independence  of  observation. 

Results  for  the  Null  Hypotheses 

HI  stated  that  there  are  no  significant  gender  differences  in  perceived 


and  ideal  levels  of  family  cohesion.  An  ANOVA 
differences  in  means  between  genders:  there  w 

hypothesis  could  not  be  rejected.  The  gender  tu 
shown  in  Table  I.  The  ANOVAs  for  perceived  and  ideal  fnmil 
shown  in  Tables  2 and  3.  respectively,  with  the  independent 
I configuration. 


tn  to  test  for  significant 
significant  differences 
Therefore,  the  null 


educational  level,  a 


Cicndcr  Meant  for  Family  Cohesion 


Perceived  family  cohesion 
Ideal  family  cohesion 


Family  Cohesion 


Error  79  4327.68 


Note:  Due 


AM.Qy.Ai 


Family  Cohesk 


Education 


Type  III  SS 


117.05 

1667.72 


Nolo:  Due  lo  missing  values,  only  105  observations  can  be  used  in  this 
analysis. 


H2  stated  that  there  are  no  significant  gender  differences  in  perceived 
and  ideal  levels  of  family  adaptability.  An  ANOVA  was  run  to  test  for 
differences  in  gender  means  for  perceived  and  ideal  family  adaptability;  there 

adaptability  scores.  Therefore,  the  null  hypotheses  could  not  be  rejected.  The 

of  educational  level  was  controlled  for,  the  gender  significance  was  not  found, 
but  its  interaction  with  educational  level  was  found  to  be  significant  (F  = 2.91, 
p = .04).  The  ANOVAs  for  perceived  and  ideal  family  adaptability  ore  shown  in 
Tables  5 and  6.  respectively,  with  the  independent  variables,  gender, 
educational  level,  and  marital  configuration.  The  Tukcy  HSD  test  was  used  in 
order  to  pinpoint  where  the  significant  differences  were  found.  The  means 


Perceived  family  adaptability 
Ideal  family  adaptability 


Family  a Educ 


Note:  due  to  missing  values,  only  94  observations  can  be  used  in  this 
analysis. 


ANOVA:  Ideal  Family  Adapiabililv 


for  ideal  family  adaptability  by  gender  and  educational  level  are  shown  in 
Table  7.  The  difference  between  the  means  of  pairwise  comparisons  between 

females  with  a G.E.D  (29.57)  were  found  to  be  significant.  The  difference 

and/or  vocational  training  degree  (37.75)  and  females  with  a high  school 

family  adaptability  mean  scores  than  the  females. 

and  ideal  levels  of  cohesion.  An 


configuration  in  perceived 


Females 


High  School  or  Voc  Train 
Graduaie/Professional 


family  cohesion,  no  significant  gender  difference  by  marital 
Therefore,  (he  null  hypotheses  could  not  be  rejected.  The  gender 


There  was  a significant  difference  (F-2.33.  p-,05)  found  bets 


The  educational  level 


cans  for  ideal  family  cohesion  are  shown  in 
le  confounding  o 


Perceived  Family  Cohesion  Ideal  Family  Cohesion 


Separated/Divorced 


39.07  44.12  41.42 


Education  Means  for  Ideal  Family  Cohesion 


Educaiional  Levels 


College  Degree  42.88  5.0 

Graduate/ 


Perceived  Family  Adaptability  Idenl  Family  Adaptability 


Females  Males 


Never  married 
Married  without 


1.  Are  there  any  significant  gender  differences  in  perceived  and  ideal 
levels  of  family  cohesion? 

There  are  no  significant  gender  differences  in  perceived  and  ideal 
levels  of  family  cohesion  as  measured  by  FACES  111. 

levels  of  family  adaptability? 

family  adaptability  as  measured  by  FACES  III.  There  were  significant  gender 


differences  in  ideal  levels  of  family  adaptability-  However,  tl 
varied  by  educational  level.  There  was  a significant  interact! 
between  gender  and  educational  level.  Follow-up  tests  found 

school  and/or  vocational  training  degree  (37.751  and  females  w 
(29.57)  and  between  males  with  a high  school  and/or  vocatit 


degree  (30.58). 


on  perceived  ai 
significance  co 


I training 
il  training 


evels  of  family  cohesion? 
mltgurattons  means  on  ideal  level 


fferenccs  significantly 

if  family  adaptability? 
gnificant  gender  differences  by 
if  family  adaptability. 


arital  configuration 

I configuration 
marital  configuration 


CHAPTER  5 
DISCUSSION 

This  study  investigated  the  variables  of  gender  and  marital 
configuration  as  they  related  to  perceived  and  ideal  family  cohesion  and 
adaptability.  One  hundred  fifty  questionnaires  were  collected  from  two  local 
mental  health  clinics  and  from  respondents  to  an  advertisement  in  the  local 

questionnaire  and  the  Family  Adaptability  and  Cohesion  Evaluation  Scales 
(III).  The  independent  (i.e„  gender  and  marital  configuration)  and  dependent 
variables  (i.e.,  family  cohesion  and  family  adaptability)  were  analyzed  using 
ANOVAs.  The  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  determine  the  significance 

Four  research  questions  and  the  answers  suggested  by  the  data  arc 
discussed  in  this  chapter.  This  chapter  also  addresses  the  limitations  of  this 
study,  implications  of  the  research,  and  recommendations  for  future  research. 

Research  Question  I 

The  first  question  explored  whether  or  not  significant  gender 
differences  in  perceived  and  ideal  levels  of  family  cohesion  were  evident.  The 
results  of  the  data  analysis  indicated  that  there  was  no  significant  differences 
between  genders  in  perceived  or  ideal  family  cohesion.  This  suggests  that 
there  are  no  differences  between  males  and  females  in  their  view  of  family 


gender  differences  in  views  of 
Jackson.  Dunham,  & Kidwell,  1 


le  literature  which  highlights  the  existence  of 
imily  cohesion  (Allen  & Stoltenbcrg.  1995: 

);  Romig  & Bakken.  1992).  Furthermore,  the 
data  do  not  support  the  theoretical  notion  that  males  and  females  experience  a 
difference  in  their  value  of  family  connections  (Gilligan.  I9S2)  as  determined 
by  views  of  family  bonding  and  boundaries.  It  also  questions  the  idea  that 
males  feel  emotionally  isolated  from  their  families  (Bergman.  I99S). 

Research  Question  2 

The  second  question  explored  whether  or  not  significant  gender 
differences  in  perceived  and  ideal  family  adaptability  were  evident.  The 
results  of  the  data  analysis  show  that  there  were  no  significant  differences 
between  genders  in  perceived  levels  of  family  adaptability,  but  there  was  a 
significant  difference  between  genders  in  ideal  levels  of  family  adaptability. 
Searching  for  possible  explanations  led  to  the  discovery  of  a confounding 
variable,  educational  level:  the  highest  educational  degree  received  by 
individual  participants.  When  controlling  for  levels  of  education,  there  was  a 


significant  interaction  effect  found  bet 

vocational  training  degree  (37.75)  and  fe 
females  with  a high  school  degree  or  1 

However,  the  higher  the  educational  U 


a high  S' 


s G.E.D  (29.57).  and 
vocational  training  (30.58).  In  eacl 
il  family  adaptability  than  the  femal 

d family  adoptability  f< 
males  and  females  with  a graduate  or  professional  degree  were  32.57  and 
respectively.  Therefore,  the  gender  difference  revealed  regarding  ideal 
of  family  adaptability  is  dependent  upon  the  individuals'  level  of  educatit 
the  more  education  received,  the  less  the  gender  differences  is  evident. 


study  suggests  that  education  exerts  a strong  influence  on  gender  socialization 
and  the  minimization  of  differences. 

The  conclusions  drawn  by  Romig  and  Bakken  (1992)  and  Jackson. 
Dunham,  and  Kidwell  (1990)  lhai  gender  had  a significant  effect  on  family 
cohesion  and  adaptability  are  challenged  by  the  results  of  this  study  since 
levels  of  education  were  not  controlled  in  their  studies.  This  study  suggests 
that  further  research  exploring  gender  differences  on  family  adaptability 
using  FACES  III  control  for  levels  of  education. 

Research  Question  3 


The  third  research  question  explored  whether  or  not  significant  gender 
differences  in  perceived  and  ideal  levels  of  family  cohesion  were  evident  in 

perceived  and  ideal  levels  of  family  cohesion  by  marital  configuration. 

ideal  family  cohesion  scores  when  educational  levels  were  not  controlled. 


When  the  educational  levels  u 

These  findings  do  highlight  th 
differences  between  participants  with 


: controlled. 


id;  rather,  the  significant  main  e 

pact  of  education  on  perception  < 
bund  that  there  were  significant  n 
E.D.  (37,87)  and  participants  with 


high  school  or  vocational  degree  (42.65),  participants  with  a college  degree 
(42.88).  and  participants  with  a graduate  or  professional  degree  (42.20).  When 
reviewing  the  frequency  of  participants'  educational  level  by  marital 
configuration,  the  differences  in  levels  of  education  by  marital  configuration 
are  evident  and  explain  why  when  educational  level  is  not  controlled  for,  it 
may  seem  that  marital  configuration  has  a significant  effect  on  ideal  family 


cohesion.  For  example,  in  Ihe  C.E.D.  category,  there  were  0 participants  who 
were  married  without  children  and  I participant  who  was  married  with 
children  who  have  left  the  home;  in  contrast,  in  the  graduate/professional 
category,  there  were  15  participants  who  were  married  without  children  and 
13  participants  who  were  married  with  children  who  have  left  the  home. 

This  is  a significant  discovery,  and  it  brings  into  question  the 
importance  of  controlling  for  education  when  assessing  for  family 
functioning  using  FACES  III.  None  of  the  research  studies  reviewed 
previously  in  Chapter  2 mentioned  controlling  for  levels  of  education  when 

explore  in  greater  depth  the  impact  of  education  on  assessed  differences  in 

Combrinck-Graham  (1985)  predicted  that  families  would  experience 

through  which  they  were  moving.  This  study  also  tested  this  theoretical 

configurations  who  experience  different  developmental  cycles.  The  data 

experience  different  levels  of  family  closeness  at  different  developmental 
periods.  Rather,  the  data  suggest  that  levels  of  education  are  more  reliable 


The  fourth  research  question  explored  whether  or  not  significant 
r differences  in  perceived  and  ideal  family  adaptability  were  evident 
il  configuration.  There  were  no  significant  gender  differences  by 
and  ideal  family  adaptability. 


perceived 


These  findings  are  noi  supponive  of  ihe  theoretical  notion  that 
different  levels  of  family  flexibility  are  present  at  different  family 
:s  in  the  family  life  cycle. 


This  study,  like  every  study,  had  some  inherent  limitations.  The 
major  university  in  the  community  limited  the  generalizability  of  the  results. 

levels  must  be  kept  in  mind.  The  findings  related  to  the  influence  of  education 

direct  question  of  the  research.  Finally,  the  sample  was  predominantly  white, 
thereby  further  limiting  its  generalizability  to  other  ethnic  groups. 


style,  role  relationships,  and  relationship  rules  (Olson,  Portner.  & Lavee.  1985). 
Respondents  arc  asked  to  self-report  what  they  perceive  their  family  practices 
to  be  and  what  their  beliefs  arc  about  the  way  things  should  be.  As  Ben-David 
and  Sprcnkle  (1993)  observed,  participants  utilize  many  possible 
understandings  of  statements  made  in  self-report  paper  and  pencil 
instruments.  For  example,  during  the  data  collection  of  this  study,  a 

applies  to  some  relationships  but  not  all  relationships  within  the  family."  A 

cohesion  and  adaptability  in  the  same  way  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the 


relationship  being  evaluated.  As  the  example  shows,  the  use  of 
pencil  instrument  limits  the  ability  of  individuals  to  qualify  tl 
(Ben- David  & Sprenkle.  1993). 
docs  not  account  for  differences  in  experiences  a 


s neglect  of  individual  differences  within  the  family 
unit  may  also  have  limited  the  capacity  of  the  instrument  to  identify 
constructs  related  to  gender  differences.  For  example.  Walters  et  al.  (1988) 
assert  that  dynamics  which  occur  between  family  members  of  the  same  gender 
(such  as  mothers  and  daughters)  are  different  from  those  of  cross  gender 
relationships  (such  as  fathers  and  daughters).  Therefore,  participants  may 
not  have  attended  or  acknowledged  gender  differences  within  the  family 
because  of  the  instrument's  emphasis  on  family  solidarity. 

developmental  crisis  which  participants  may  have  been  experiencing.  The 

influenced  the  participants  responses.  A final  limitation  is  in  the  self- 
selection  nature  of  the  sample;  the  participants  were  those  who  chose  to 
respond  to  the  advertisement,  thereby  excluding  those  who  did  not. 

Implications  of  the  Findings  and  Recommendations 

the  impact  of  gender  and  marital  configuration  on  levels  of  family  cohesion 


cohesion  and  perceived  levels  of  fan 
significant  interaction  effect  found  t 


) been  answered  and  new  ones 
evels  of  perceived  and  ideal  ft 
y adaptability,  but  there  was  a 
tween  gender  and  education  o 


consideration 


assessment  of  family  functioning.  There  are  implications  for  theory  and 
research. 

Implications  for  Theory 

The  lack  of  significant  gender  differences  in  perception  of  family 
cohesion  and  adaptability  suggests  that  whatever  gender  differences  exist 


regarding  views  of  family  cl 
(1982)  and  Miller  (1991)  highlighted  the  s 
females  in  families.  This  study  found  that 
differences  in  perceptions  of  ideal  family 
males.  Bergman  (1995)  and  Pleck  (I99S) 

differences  between  male  and 

adaptable  to  changing  circutr 


flexibility  an 


insignificant.  Gilligan 


no  significant 
between  females  and 


il  cohesion  si 

k (1995)  ass. 


it  gender  differences  for  ic 
:l  of  education.  Males  were  f 


is  study  found  tl 

decrease  in  mean  ideal  adaptability  s 

until  they  reach  graduate  and  professional  levels  at  which  time,  the  mean 
score  decreased.  Are  these  findings  a reflection  of  Hare-Mustin's  (1989) 
assertion  that  gender  role  theories  reify  the  differences  between  men  and 
women,  and.  therefore,  condemn  them  to  the  status  quo  as  a reality  that  cannc 
be  wished  away  (Berger  & Luckmann,  1966). 

In  reference  to  family  theory,  family  development  literature 
(Combrinck-Graham.  1985;  Carter  & McGoldrick,  1989)  asserted  that  families 
experienced  different  levels  of  family  closeness  and  distance  at  different 


developmental  stages  of  the  family  life  cycle.  Using  FACES  III,  this  study  found 
that  levels  of  family  closeness  (cohesion)  did  not  differ  significantly  based  on 
marital  configuration  (i.C..  never  married,  married  with  no  children,  married 


important  concept  to  incorporate  in  the  ecosystemic  view  of  family 
functioning.  From  an  ecosystemic  perspective,  the  different  systems  wl 
individuals  belong  to  become  part  of  the  assessment  for  interventions  w 


principle  to  incorporate  i 


It  is  important  for  clinicians  to  recognize  the  influence  that  their 
questions  may  have  on  the  answers  that  clients  give.  If  the  question 

perceptions  and  beliefs  of  individual  family  members  may  be  obscured.  This 

elicits  descriptions  of  various  relationships  within  the  family. 

The  importance  of  education  on  the  expectations  individuals  have 
regarding  the  ideal  family  functioning  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  conducting  family  assessments.  It  appears  that  the  more  education  one 
has.  the  more  likely  individuals  are  to  have  higher  expectations  of  family 
cohesion  and  adaptability  up  to  a point.  Levels  of  flexibility  (as  indicated  by 
adaptability  scores)  increase  until  one  achieves  graduate/professional  levels, 
at  which  point  it  declines.  One  can  only  conjecture  why  this  may  be  so. 


e encouraged  lo  recogr 
the  openness  to  change 
le  G.E.D.  participants.  I 
lose,  suggesting  that  thi 


s tendency  and  to  pay  particular 
well  educated  client. 


greatly  reduced  between  these  participants.  This  may  suggest  that  the  real 
family  life  experiences  of  this  population  greatly  diminished  their  dreams  of  a 
belter  family  life.  In  this  study,  the  majority  of  this  sample  came  from  a 

experiences  with  public  assistance.  This  finding  highlights  the  importance  of 


Implications  for 


perceptions  of 


if  ideal  family  adaptability.  This  : 
family  adaptability.  Education  war 


iring  the  effects  of  gender  upon 
study  found  that  the  higher  the 


s a confounding  variable  wl 

assessing  levels  of  ideal  family  cohesion  and  its  relation  to  fa 

The  interaction  between  gender  and  family  adaptability  highlights 


above,  family  adaptability  refers  to  the  ability  of  a family  system  to  change  its 
power  structure,  role  performance,  and  relationship  rules  in  response  to 
situational  and  developmental  stress  as  measured  by  family  power,  role 
relationships  and  relationship  rules.  Therefore,  gender  and  level  of  education 


n assessing  a family's  ability  to  adapt  to 
the  different  developmental  stages  addressed  in  the  literature  (Carter  & 
McGoldrick.  1989;  Combrinck-Graham,  1985). 

How  does  education  influence  the  concept  of  family  adaptability'.’  Are 
higher  levels  of  ideal  family  adaptability  reflective  of  the  socially  sanctioned 
roles  which  direct  moles  to  search  for  independence?  Does  the  socially 
sanctioned  power  given  to  males  in  this  patriarchal  society  influence  the 
higher  adaptability  scores  for  males  versus  females  in  lower  educational 

The  influence  of  level  of  education  on  perception  of  ideal  family 
cohesion  is  even  more  significant.  It  supports  the  idea  that  family  members' 

than  marital  configurations  based  on  theories  of  family  developmental  cycles 
(Carter  & McGoldrick,  1989;  Combrinck-Graham.  1985). 

In  many  studies,  socioeconomic  status  (SES)  has  been  an  important 

adaptability,  this  study  found  that  gender  differences  were  dependent  on  level 
of  education  for  assessment  of  ideal  family  adaptability  ai 

In  conclusion,  this  research  h 
and  marital  configurations  on  levels 

interacting  and  confounding  variable  for  assessment  of  family  cohesion  a 


ideal  family  cohesion 


adaptability.  The  results  of  the  data  analysis  indicated  lhai  gender  in 

ideal  family  adaptability.  The  results  also  indicated  that  marital  configurations 
had  a significant  effect  on  ideal  levels  of  family  cohesion  when  educational 


levels  were  not  controlled  for.  It  was  only  when 
controlled  that  the  significance  disappeared  and  e 
levels  on  ideal  family  cohesion  could  be  found. 

This  study  highlights  the  need  to  understar 
socialization  and  the  impact  of  educational  attainr 
socialization  when  assessing  family  functioning, 
importance  of 


nt  upon  this  process  of 
1 also  highlights  the 


The  power  of  education  in  family  a- 
this  study.  Understanding  the  factors  of 


difficulties  of  family  functioning. 


I have  read  ihe  procedure  described  above.  I agree  to  participate  in  Ms. 
Estrada's  family  study  and  I have  received  a copy  of  this  description. 

I do  agree  to  participate,  please  pul  my  name  in  the  drawing. 


Participant's 


APPENDIX  B 

DEMOGRAPHIC  QUESTIONNAIRE 


a.  Caucasian  {While)  b.  Hispanic  {Mexican  or  Latin  American) 
c.  African  American  d.  Other  


Family  Configuration  {circle  one): 
a.  Never  Married  b. 


Married  with  children  who  no 
longer  live  at  home 


Educational  level: 


College  degree 
Graduate/professional 


High  school  degree 
Vocational  training 
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